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Picturing China 
Robert Bickers 


This exhibition has grown out of a project researching the history 
of the Chinese Maritime Customs Service, a Chinese state agency 
which from 1854 until 1950 was directed by foreign nationals, 

and which was widely considered to be a pivot of British and other 
foreign interests in China.'The Service has attracted scholarly 
attention because of its position at the intersection of foreign and 
Chinese interests, both its literally intermediate position between 
the outside world and China in Chinese port cities—it oversaw 

the points of arrival and departure for goods and travellers—but 
also the additional roles it played in the China of the treaty ports. 
Its most prominent chief, Inspector-General Sir Robert Hart 
(1835-1911), was a celebrity in his day and a man widely regarded 
as a key figure in Sino-foreign, and particularly in Sino-British, 
relations. Historians such as John Fairbank, who did much to 
develop and professionalize the study of China in the United States, 
paid sustained attention to Hart’s service, his world and world view, 
and the work of the Customs. The world of the Customs, and its 


opponents, is portrayed in this volume. 


Underpinning this project is a network of rediscovered archives. 
When Fairbank first visited China in 1932 he was prevented from 
accessing the Customs archives through the affable intransigence 
of Stanley Wright, director of the Customs Reference Library. 
Wright had established the archive by calling to Shanghai all 
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nineteenth-century files held in Customs stations. The original 
Inspectorate records had been destroyed during the 1900 siege of 
the Peking legations during the Boxer uprising and war. Wright 
published various works using this material, but Fairbank had to 
use published or diplomatic papers until Hart’s letters and journals 
came to light in the 1960s.* The Customs archive itself supported 
a significant publication project in China in the 1950s, but suffered 
thereafter through the vicissitudes of China’s difficult 1960s and 
1970s.’ It re-emerged less than a decade ago. The current project 
has worked to develop access to the archive and research into it, 
focusing on issues related to modern Chinese history and to the 
history of foreign imperialism. A new picture of China can be 


developed from this material. 


As well as revenue assessment (and for a while collection), and 
anti-smuggling work, the Customs maintained navigation aids on 
China’s coasts and major rivers, was closely involved in developing 
important training colleges, and organized China’s representation 
at international exhibitions until 1905. Its London Office even 
provided quasi-diplomatic services before the formal establishment 
of a Chinese legation. Behind the scenes the Customs developed 
an extensive information network building up a panoramic 
documentary picture of China. Commissioners of Customs 
reported on their actions in various levels of correspondence with 
the centre. This ranged from formal dispatches to gossipy ‘semi- 
official letters’ containing news of developments in local politics 
or commerce—or any noteworthy area of public life. There are files 
of ‘events and rumours’, smuggling reports, lighthouse visitors’ 
books, ships’ logs, personnel records, reports on trade, on arms 


imports, and much, much more. Customs Stations were established 
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in over four dozen Chinese cities at one time or another, and 
they functioned across the nation. Stations were established along 
the coast, inland along the rivers, and on China’s land borders. 
The Customs was also unique in surviving intact—with no 
fundamental break or structural reform—from the 1860s until 
mid-1949 on the Chinese mainland, and indeed for longer in the 


Republic of China in Taiwan.* 


The Customs was its staff as well as its systems and records. About 
22,000 men and women served between 1854 and 1949 in what were 
termed ‘Service Listed’ positions. Many thousands more occupied 
lowlier posts—such as guards, ‘coolies’, or lightkeepers. Half of the 
Service-listed staff were foreign nationals, and about a quarter of all 
such staff over the years were Britons. They joined the executive 
‘Indoor Staff” from public schools across Britain, or they joined the 
lower-class “Outdoor Staff’ from their ships in Chinese harbours. 
Many served entire careers in China, but most worked shorter stints, 
moving on to other jobs in the treaty ports or the wider world of 
British empire and opportunity. The project has sought to link the 
newly opened archives in China with records overseas, and at the 
same time it has worked to make this material—in which thousands of 
files relating to individual careers are included—accessible to those 
pursuing biographical or genealogical research. Aside from the light 
the files can shed on the careers or sojourns of Britons and others in 
China, it is clear that descendants of Customs men often possessed 
documents and other records, particularly photographs, which had 
been brought back from China, or sent back. 


The ‘Historical Photographs of China’ project grew out of this 


development with a twofold purpose: to locate, archive, and 
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disseminate such records, and to explore the histories of such 
private collections and their meanings for those who inherited 
them. The 55,000 Customs files in the Second Historical Archives 
of China at Nanjing can provide a great deal of information about 
the Customs and its world, but to date we have mostly had only 
limited access to an understanding of what that world looked like, 
and how its participants represented themselves, and their private 
worlds and work, through the medium of photography.’ The project 
set out to find such photographs, either still or only recently in 
private hands, and has digitized what it has found. As the world 

of the Customs was inextricably linked with other British and 
Chinese worlds, we have secured and preserved related collections. 
Presented here are: reproductions from the original negatives and 
photographs of Fu Bingchang, a senior Chinese diplomat, and 
sometime Director General of the Customs Administration 

(the office in the Chinese Ministry of Finance, which oversaw 

the Inspectorate General) and Canton Customs Superintendent; 

G. Warren Swire, managing director of John Swire & Sons, a key 
participant in treaty port trade and the maritime and riverine 
Chinese world; John Charles Oswald, a tea-trader based in 

Fuzhou from the 1880s into the 1920s; R. F. C. Hedgeland, a 
career Customs officer; the family of J. W. Carrall, another senior 
Customs official; Bishop William Banister of the Church Missionary 
Society, whose son T. Roger Banister served in the Customs, and 
others, including Ann Phipps, whose albums record extended 

stays in Peking in 1928—9 and 1932—3 with her uncle, 

Sir Miles Lampson, British Minister to China. This was clearly 

an interconnected world, and each collection reinforces the 

overall picture of the internationalized terrain established in 

China after the 1860s. 


This pictorial archive is not just a record of expatriate life, although 
there are snapshots aplenty of fancy dress balls at the club, or 
foreign leisure pursuits. It serves as part of what might be termed 
an archive for China held overseas. China’s twentieth century was 
bloody and destructive. It began badly: in 1900 the capital was 
badly scarred in the Boxer rising and war, when a multi-national 
foreign expeditionary force captured and occupied the city. 
Subsequent revolutions and wars, notably the Japanese invasion 
after 1931, took millions of lives, and inflicted immense damage 

on China’s built heritage, and on its records. One notably casualty 
of the month-long Sino-Japanese 1932 conflict in Shanghai was 

the library of the Commercial Press publishing house, which had 
become a major cultural resource in its own right. Even with the 
respite from internal warfare brought about by the establishment 
of communist rule, destruction continued, gathering pace during 
the 1966—9 Cultural Revolution, which saw widespread attacks on 
historic buildings and the material culture of the past. More quietly, 
individuals destroyed personal records, burning family photographs 


which might serve as ‘proof’ of ‘counter-revolutionary’ pasts. 


So records surviving overseas, written as well as visual, have greater 
value than might usually be the case because of the damage inflicted 
on China, or self-inflicted, in the decades of war and revolution. 
They provide records of built environments lost through warfare 

or through redevelopment. They preserve records of social life 

and customs, of the worlds of work and leisure, of conflict itself, 

or education, commerce, and culture. They form a resource for 
researchers seeking to understand better the physical worlds of 
modern China and its spatial history, a pool of information for 


those interested in heritage restoration, and a resource for those 
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simply wishing to picture more clearly the world of their parents 


and grandparents, Chinese or non-Chinese. 


In this exhibition and volume, we have selected a sample from the 
seven thousand images the project has currently digitized. In most 
cases these are not professionally taken photographs. While some 
gifted amateurs are represented, notably Fu Bingchang and Warren 
Swire, and while there are also shots which were clearly purchased 
or commissioned from professionals, most of these images were 
taken by ordinary residents or visitors. What they sometimes lack 
in quality they make up for through informality, in the ephemeral 
moments caught in snapshots, and sometimes in their seeming 
oddness—such as William Armstrong’s photographs of Chinese 
rural folk. They highlight private moments of intimacy that often 
reinforce established hierarchies, but just as often subvert them. 
They document, but they also provide much meat for research 


into the use of photographs and their circulation. 


What such an exhibition does lose, however, as does the digitization 
project generally, is a sense of the materiality of these collections. 

It is possible to preserve the immediate context by digitizing images 
of each page of the albums, alongside the individual photographs, 
but even then the overall shape of the collection, and its place 
within other documents and in memory and family stories and 
myths, is harder to retain. Too often we have no context, or only 
vague information. Few albums are captioned. Whilst it is 
important to aim to retrieve as much of that context as possible, 

it is also important to take seriously the legends associated with 
such collections, those little family myths which developed as 


albums were passed down or inside families. China’s seeming 
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exoticism in British eyes and imaginations makes every sudden 
death a bandit killing, every Customs tidewaiter a harbourmaster, 
every insurance salesman a pioneer in the wild interior. Something 
about the postcolonial present, and contemporary relationships 
with the intimate colonial and imperial past, can be learnt from 


exploring the China that is pictured in these photographs. 


This exhibition aims to present a portrait of China pictured by 
these various photographers who were participating in the life and 
work of the treaty ports, or in the struggle to reassert Chinese 
sovereignty over them, or who were working or travelling far away 
from Shanghai or Fuzhou. There are informal snapshots of the 
‘heroes of the Taku forts’, Royal Naval Lieutenants C. MacKenzie 
and J. A. Moreton, who led raids which captured four Chinese navy 
vessels as foreign forces attacked the Dagu (Taku) forts defending 
the approaches to Tianjin on 17 June 1900 (p. 13). Their swaggering 
masculinity reminds us that this Sino-foreign world was secured by 
violence, which in turn begot violence. We have also photographs 
of events at the Huangpu Military Academy, where the officer corps 
of the Guomindang’s National Revolutionary Army prepared for 

its 1926-8 Northern Expedition, which brought to power Chiang 
Kai-shek and the party’s National Government. This nationalist 
revolution accelerated the process of rolling back foreign power, 


before the Japanese assault on China. 


We have grouped these photographs in six main themes in the 
exhibition, to convey both the range of activities they cover, 
but also the particular highlights to be found in these specific 
collections, such as the serendipitously contrasting portraits of 


urban, elite women and their rural sisters. We might have chosen 
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other themes, and there is much of Chinese life and its history in 
this period that is missing, or only patchily represented. There are 
more photographs in or heading to the archive, and of course there 
are many more in private hands—perhaps in your hands—records 
and visions of the Chinese past, indeed many different Chinese 


pasts, which remain to be uncovered. 


' For more on the project see its website: <http://www.bris.ac.uk/history/customs/>. 

* John King Fairbank, Chinabound: A Fifiy-Year Memoir (New York, 1982), 37, 64; Stanley F. Wright, 
The Origin and Development of the Chinese Customs Service, 1843-1911 (Shanghai, 1936); id., 

Hart and the Chinese Customs (Belfast, 1950). 

* Diguozhuyi yu Zhongguo haiguan ziliao congbian (Collected materials on imperialism and the Chinese 
Maritime Customs). Ten volumes of source materials were prepared for this series between 1957 
and 1965, although not all were published. 

* Zhonghua minguo haiguan jianshi (A concise history of the Customs Service of the Republic of China) 
(Taibei, 1995). 

* Photographs held at the Archives are not available to researchers, but have now been published in a 
ten-volume set: Zhongguo jiu haiguan yu jindai shehui tu shi (A pictorial history of the former Chinese 


Maritime Customs and modern society) (Beijing, 2007). 


The World of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs 
Catherine Ladds 


Despite the Inspectorate General’s insistence that the Service and 
its staff were ‘servants of the dragon throne’, ' the birth of the 
Foreign Inspectorate of Customs was inextricably bound up with 
the development of the Western presence in China after the 1842 
Treaty of Nanjing opened five ports to foreign trade and residence. 
As an emergency measure in response to the disruption caused by 
the Small Swords Uprising in September 1853, a provisional system 
of administering trade at Shanghai, run by the British, French, and 
American consuls, was established, with the aim of ensuring that 
both China and Britain fulfilled their treaty obligations of remitting 
and collecting the agreed customs duties.’ On 12 July 1854 this 
system was replaced by a permanent Foreign Inspectorate of 
Customs and in May 1855, with the appointment of the first 
Inspector-General, Horatio Nelson Lay (1832-98), the Customs 


was again brought under the Chinese government's jurisdiction. 


Lay, however, soon fell out of favour with the Qing government 
and was replaced by Robert Hart as Inspector-General at Peking in 
1863. Under Hart’s leadership the Customs began to be fashioned 
into a powerful, efficient, and quintessentially British-styled 
bureaucracy. Hart’s political connections with influential officials 
in the Qing state ensured that his expansionist and modernizing 


impetus was practically granted a free rein. The Inspectorate 
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General was aided in its work, particularly in the recruitment of 
foreign staff, through its London Office (established 1874), which 
further strengthened its direct connections with Britain. By January 
1900 there were one thousand foreign employees, from over 
twenty-two different nationalities, and almost 700 service-listed 
Chinese staff. 


In the early twentieth century the Customs’s responsibilities 
continued to expand. In 1901, under the terms of the Boxer 
Protocol, it assumed control of the revenue of nineteen Native 
Customs stations (which imposed taxes on the movement of goods 
internally), a portion of which would be used to repay the indemnity 
imposed upon China by the foreign powers as punishment for the 
Boxer Uprising of 1899-1900. Hart’s successor in 1911, Francis 
Aglen, pushed the boundaries of the Customs’s responsibilities even 
further forward in the aftermath of the 1911—12 overthrow of the 
Qing dynasty by assuming direct control of banking the Customs 
revenue for the first time, in the process earmarking a portion for 


repayment of foreign loans and indemnities. 


In 1927 Aglen was dismissed by the Peking government and, after 
a lengthy succession battle, he was succeeded by Frederick Maze, 
nephew of Robert Hart and the favourite of the newly installed 
Nationalist government at Nanjing, who moved the Inspectorate 
to Shanghai. During what was termed the ‘Nanjing decade’ 
(1927-37), the Nationalists’ centralizing vision of government and 
anti-imperialist agenda saw the Inspectorate lose a great deal of its 
semi-autonomy, and a policy of sinification of the Service and its 
staff was inaugurated. The 1930s was a tumultuous decade for 


China and for the Customs. In 1932, following the Japanese 
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invasion of Manchuria, the Customs stations in northern China 
dropped one by one outside the Inspectorate’s sphere of authority. 
Full-blown conflict with Japan after the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese War in 1937 led to further losses. 


Worse was to come in December 1941 when, with the onset of 
the Pacific War, Wang Jingwei’s collaborationist government took 
over the Inspectorate in Shanghai. All British and American 
Customs employees in occupied China—including Sir Frederick 
Maze—were dismissed. This coup struck a fatal blow to the 
integrity of the Service. Whilst the Customs in occupied China 
continued to operate to all intents and purposes as normal under 
the leadership of the former Customs Chief Secretary Hirokichi 
Kishimoto—the first non-British Inspector-General—the 
Nationalist government set about creating a rival Inspectorate from 
scratch in the wartime capital of Chongqing (Chungking). In 1943, 
the American Customs Commissioner L. K. Little was drafted in as 
Inspector-General at Chongqing. The two Inspectorates operated 


simultaneously until the end of the war. 


In 1945, Little found himself in charge of a depleted Customs staff 
working for a financially drained government engaged in a full- 
blown civil war with the communists. The Customs had weathered 
many political storms but it could not survive this one. In the wake 
of the communist victory in 1949 Little moved the Inspectorate to 
Taiwan, via Shanghai and Canton. Here he resigned as IG in June 
1950, the last foreign employee to leave the Service. Foreign and 
Chinese staff were scattered by this denouement, although most 


Chinese staff stayed on in the new People’s Republic of China. 


A Customs Career in Pictures: 
R. E C. Hedgeland 


Reginald Follett Codrington Hedgeland’s career was in many ways 
typical of most other foreign employees in the Indoor Staff of the 
Customs. While Hedgeland was certainly a capable administrator, 
his career was not distinguished by any spectacular achievements, 
and he was only promoted to one of the most senior posts in the 
Service, Commissioner of Customs, after a twenty-three-year slog. 
Unlike most of his colleagues, however, Hedgeland, an avid amateur 
photographer, documented his entire life and career in China in 
photographs. His three photograph albums, kept in the library of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, form a rare visual 
record both of Customs work and of foreign social life in ports 


across China. 


Born in Exeter, Devon on 18 December 1874 and educated at St 
Paul’s School, London and Pembroke College, Oxford, Hedgeland 
hailed from a more privileged social milieu and was also decidedly 
better educated than most of his contemporaries in the Indoor 
Staff, the prestigious administrative branch of the Customs, which 
he joined after graduating in 1897. For many young Englishmen 
China spoke of adventure and opportunity; the reality of humdrum 
administrative work, therefore, could come as a sharp shock to new 
Customs recruits. Hedgeland, however—judging by the gusto with 
which he snapped the various sights, events, and people he 
encountered—approached life at his first posting at Qiongzhou 


(Kiungchow), Hainan Island (1898—9) with unwavering optimism. 


Transfers were made frequently in the Customs and within his first 
six years of service Hedgeland had already experienced life and work 
in three very different environments, from sub-tropical Hainan in the 
south to Nanjing on the Yangzi River (1899-1903) and finally to Tianjin 
in the north-east (1903-06). His time in Nanjing was evidently 
enjoyable. At the turn of the century the city was the site of a Customs 
college where junior Indoor men would, if they were lucky, spend a 
year or two learning Chinese. Unlike most ports, then, Nanjing offered 
plenty of opportunities to socialize with other like-minded young men 
and Hedgeland enthusiastically participated in the amateur dramatics 
and sporting activities staged by his fellow students (see p. 33b). In 
1908, two years after being transferred to Lappa (Macao), Hedgeland 
was made senior Assistant, enabling him to enjoy the perks of authority, 


including comfortable quarters and a higher social standing. 


After two years stationed in Hong Kong (1909-11) there followed 
two years of home leave (191 1—13). On returning to China he had a 
brief stay in Shantou (Swatow) before being posted to Nanning, in 
Guangxi (Kwangsi) province. Nanning was not regarded as a pleasant 
posting in Customs circles. Opened as a treaty port in 1907, attempts 
to turn it into a trading centre were fraught with setbacks and 
eventually foundered. In August 1913, a few months before 
Hedgeland took charge of the Nanning office as senior Assistant, the 
port experienced record floods, submerging the city under thirty 
feet of water. Customs quarters and offices were rickety and 
uncomfortable—the Custom house itself was a floating pontoon until 
the flood waters shunted it onto dry land in 1913—and the 
crumbling bund was in a constant state of disrepair. After taking over 
charge, Hedgeland himself experienced a series of personal calamities 


and professional frustrations. Most tragically, in April 1914, J. M. 
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Thorburn, the only other foreign Assistant there, committed suicide. 
The small port atmosphere at Nanning was conducive to depression, 
and five years later, in September 1919, a Customs Examiner named 
Gulbrandsen tried, unsuccessfully, to drown himself. Throughout his 
time at Nanning Hedgeland found it impossible to police the 
flourishing opium trade in the region, in which he suspected local 
officials and foreign firms were heavily implicated. To top things off, 
in 1917 Hedgeland sadly reported to Sir Francis Aglen that one of his 
beloved pet dogs, a present from the German consul at Shantou, had 


been ‘enticed away, knifed and roasted’ by a hungry passer-by.’ 


Unfortunately for Hedgeland, who was naturally gregarious, foreign 
society in Nanning was practically non-existent. Although Customs 
employees were repeatedly reminded that they should consider 
themselves the ‘brother officers’ of their Chinese colleagues, the 
foreign Indoor Staff invariably observed the segregationist practices of 
the wider foreign community and rarely socialized with Chinese. 
Undeterred, Hedgeland set about creating a makeshift golf course 
(he03-200) and constructing a Customs club and tennis courts, and 
harboured aspirations of transforming Nanning into a holiday resort 
for foreigners. He was on friendly terms with the local Chinese 
officials and with most members of his small staff. In spite of the 
port’s drawbacks, then, Hedgeland professed to like Nanning, even 
pronouncing it ‘one of the most desirable ports in the south’ .* In 
reward for his long period in charge of this unpopular posting, 
Hedgeland was at long last promoted to the rank of Commissioner in 


April 1921, shortly before embarking on his second home leave. 


On his return to China in May 1923 Hedgeland was appointed to a 
port unlike any other he had yet served in: Aihun (Aigun, now Heihe 
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city), an outpost on the Amur River precariously positioned on 
disputed territory along the Sino-Soviet border. Here, Hedgeland was 
required to deal with a very different set of concerns, in particular 
the fractious relations between the Chinese and Soviet authorities and 
the intense hostility towards Russian members of the Customs staff 
emanating from the Chinese community. A brief period in control of 
the Shantou office (Nov. 1925—Nov. 1926) saw Hedgeland thrown 
into a similarly difficult political situation, this time in the form of a 
prolonged anti-British boycott and strike (see p. 33a). In December 
1926 Hedgeland reached the pinnacle of his career when he was 
appointed to one of the Customs’s prize positions, Commissioner of 
the large and commercially important port of Canton. His time here, 
however, was marred by ill-health, and in December 1927 he again 
took home leave with the aim of recuperating. Nearing retirement 
age and with failing health, Hedgeland returned to China for a short- 
lived stint as Hankou Commissioner in October 1929, yet retired in 


April the following year, returning home to Britain. 


Hedgeland’s photograph albums are in many ways untypical of those 
compiled by other foreigners during their time in China. The usual 
snapshots of treaty port social life are here, yet the family portraits— 
Hedgeland remained unmarried throughout his career—and the scenes 
of Chinese curiosities, punishments, and so forth which filled the 
albums of other Britons in China are largely missing. Hedgeland’s focus 
was somewhat different from that of the policemen, missionaries, 
merchants, and diplomats whose photographs are displayed in this 
exhibition. Particularly striking is the way in which he used his camera 
to diligently document the offices he worked in, the people he worked 


with, and the quarters he lived in at every port. Instead of scenic 


panoramas his albums are filled with shots of wharves, custom houses, 
and bunds, and in the place of family snapshots are group portraits of 
Chinese Customs clerks, awkwardly assembled before the camera (p. 
30). Whilst forming a testimony to one man’s career, then, Hedgeland’s 
photographs also form a detailed visual record of life in the Customs 
service—the places, people, everyday tasks and interactions, and 
occasional dramas which filled it—which can do much to enhance 
the understandings of the Customs’s world which can be gleaned 


from the reams of Service correspondence lodged in the archives. 


Hedgeland’s own personality is also captured in these photographs, in 
which he comes across as an affable character, and perhaps a bit of a 
joker. He was clearly a very sociable person, and the snapshots of the 
tennis matches played in Hong Kong and tea parties in Shantou can tell 
us something about the social world of foreign communities in China. 
Yet, his photographs also tell a different story. With the exception of 
a few sojourns in the larger treaty ports, Hedgeland led a largely 
uneventful and often lonely life in a series of small and dreary 
backwaters. This was the lot of the Customs man, yet it was also an 
experience common to many Britons working elsewhere in the empire 
world. Hedgeland’s photographs provide a glimpse of the reality of life 


and work in China and in empire, stripped of its romance and glamour. 


' Quotation taken from the title of Charles Drage, Servants of the Dragon Throne: Being the Lives of Edward 
and Cecil Bowra (London, 1966). 

* See John K. Fairbank, Trade and Diplomacy on the China Coast:The Opening of the Treaty Ports, 1842-54 
(Cambridge, MA, 1964), chs. 21 and 22. 

* Second Historical Archive of China, Customs Service Archive (CSA), 679(1) 32517, Semi-Official 
No, 102, 5 Feb. 1917. 

* CSA, 679(1) 32517, Semi-Official No. 92, 1 Nov. 1915. 


Recording the Infrastructure 
of the Chinese Treaty Ports: 


The Photographs of 
G. Warren Swire 
Robert Bickers 


Warren Swire (1883—1949) became a partner in his father’s firm, 
John Swire & Sons, in 1904, and was actively involved in its 
management until his death, chairing the company from 1927 until 
1946.' John Swire & Sons, founded by his grandfather John Swire, 
entered the China trade in 1866, when it established a partnership 
in Shanghai that became the firm of Butterfield & Swire. Taikoo— 
as it was known after its Chinese trading name—became one of the 
biggest British firms trading in China, with interests in shipping 
(notably the China Navigation Company), sugar, and insurance, 
which it managed through a network of representative offices across 
the Chinese treaty ports and Hong Kong, with further branches 
elsewhere in east and south-east Asia. The firm was prominent in 
Hong Kong and treaty port politics, and in London-based lobbying 
organizations such as the China Association. Warren Swire’s was a 
prominent voice in debates about British responses to the changing 
politics of China in the 1920s and 1930s. 


Swire was a bluff, at times often blunt, character, whose passions 


were work, music (Wagner in particular), photography, hunting, 
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and his country estate in Scotland, Glen Affric. Some five thousand 
of the photographs he took survive, and they record the work of 

a gifted amateur who developed a good technical proficiency. 

This makes the China photographs in particular of great interest to 
those seeking records of the infrastructure of trade and industry in 
the treaty ports. There are also snapshots of expatriate pursuits and 
sites of China tourism, but the chief interest of the collection, and 

latterly the photographer it seems, was in recording the world of 


John Swire & Sons in east and south-east Asia. 


Warren Swire was educated at Eton and in Weimar, and he made 
his first journey to China in 1906—07 as part of a trip around the 
world. He made regular visits thereafter on business,’ and although 
the photographs from that first trip include many touristic records 
of his journey, those from subsequent visits form a systematic 
pictorial archive of the installations, shipping, and local 
environments of the firm. Indeed, it seems clear that they were 
taken to create an aide-memoire for future reference. Butterfield 
& Swire was closely managed from London, as the archives of 

the company show—not least through the numerous penciled 
annotations by ‘G.W.S.’ on correspondence in from China. Every 
year, however, one of the directors went ‘out east’, to investigate 
conditions, talk with staff (and assess their performance and 
strengths), and network with foreign diplomats, Chinese business 
and political leaders, and business allies and competitors. 

The ‘Director Now Out East’ files in the company archives are 
full of Warren Swire’s pithy summaries of character and potential, 
but they do not shed much light on the archive of images that 


he was building up as he moved around the treaty ports. 
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It is unusual to have such a large collection of photographs taken 

by one man over thirty years and with such a single-minded focus. 
Swire recorded his firm’s Chinese world. There are company 
buildings, China Navigation Company ships, Taikoo’s industrial plant 
(the Taikoo Sugary Refinery and the Taikoo Dockyard in Hong Kong), 
and there is also the wider context—shots of the bunds at the various 
treaty ports where Swires had their wharves, warehouses, and 
company offices, and the streets in which the buildings were situated. 
The images are usually peopled only incidentally—it was the 
structures or their relationships with neighbouring sites which 
consumed the photographer's attention, or else they clearly serve 

to document a point. As the interests of John Swire & Sons ranged 
from Niuzhuang (Newchwang) in the north to Canton in the south, 
and along the Yangzi River to Chongqing (Chungking), the 

collection records the built infrastructure of the treaty ports across 


coastal and riverine China and its transport communications. 


The foreign presence in China can too easily be thought of in abstract 
terms, and too easily separated from its Chinese collaborators and 
contexts as if it stood distinctly alone, enclaved and protected. Some of 
the photographs of expatriate japes and relaxation in other collections 
suggest lives isolated from the country and society around them. 
Warren Swire’s photographs remind us of the physical tangibility of 
that presence, manifest in the buildings and the engineered bunds that 
Butterfield & Swire and others built, as much as it was manifest in the 
political impositions the Chinese state was encumbered with. The 
foreignness of these installations and buildings, when contrasted with 
existing styles in domestic architecture, is also striking, and needs to be 


kept in the minds of those imagining how this world was viewed and 
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experienced by Chinese and by foreign observers. And the attention 
Swire paid to placing his subjects in context also serves to show how 
embedded they were in a wider single world, in the rebuilding and 
development of China’s urban environments. Notwithstanding the 
more seemingly out of place European-style buildings the images 
record, and notwithstanding these asymmetries in political power 
between foreigners and Chinese in the treaty ports, especially before 
the late 1920s, this was a world in which Chinese as well as foreign 


enterprise operated and where the two often commingled. 


The treaty ports were made by Chinese enterprise, capital, and 
labour, as much as they were engineered by foreign interests, or 
tightly managed from the Buckingham Gate offices of John Swire 
& Sons, or the headquarters of its competitors. These cities and 
towns were also key sites of China’s nationalist awakening and 
anti-imperialist mobilization as much as they were sites of foreign 
enterprise and privilege. Warren Swire’s photographs cannot 
capture that awakening in the way that the Armstrong collection 
does, but they do record China’s changing urban environments in 
the first four decades of the twentieth century. Much of the physical 
infrastructure recorded in this collection has long gone, and the 
images here, patiently and precisely photographed by a man whose 
spiritual home was actually ‘his’ seat at Covent Garden’s Royal 
Opera House, survive as a valuable record of this interconnected 


world of power and enterprise concretely realized in China. 


‘A more detailed biography can be found in Robert Bickers, ‘Swire, (George) Warren (1883—1949)’, 
in Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, ed. H. C. G. Matthew and Brian Harrison (Oxford, 2004). 
’ In 1911-12, 1919-20, 1923-4, 1928-9, 1933-4, 1938, and 1940. 


A Sentimental Policeman: 
William Armstrong 
Robert Bickers 


About two and a half thousand Britons served in the Shanghai 
Municipal Police (SMP) between its establishment in 1854 and 
dissolution in 1943. They came from all walks of life, rural and 
urban, but were mostly ordinary working men, the stuff of the 
British police forces which some served in, or aspired to join before 
advertisements for the SMP in the Police Review caught their eyes. 
They served alongside Chinese police (from 1864), Sikhs (from 
1884), Japanese (from 1916), and other nationals, notably ‘White’ 
Russians in the 1920s and 1930s, refugees from the Bolshevik 
revolution. The force had no formal connection with Britain’s 
colonial police service, and its chief responsibility was to maintain 


order in the British-dominated International Settlement at Shanghai. 


William Armstrong joined the force in 1893. A Scot, born in 
Dumfriesshire, he came to Shanghai aged 26 from the Wigan police.’ 
He rose swiftly through the ranks as a detective, running the Detective 
Branch (later known as the Criminal Intelligence Division) from 
November 1897 until he resigned in late May 1927. The Scottish 
presence in the SMP was large, as it was across the worlds of the 
British empire, and many Scots held senior positions in the force. 
These men and their families celebrated their roots through an active 


St Andrew’s society, and through maintaining strong links with their 
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homeland. Armstrong returned to Scotland in 1927, buying a substantial 
property, Whitaugh House, in Newcastleton, Roxburghshire. He died 
there four years later, on 12 May 1931. He had never married. 


Armstrong had arrived in Shanghai as it was entering a period of rapid 
change. The 1895 Treaty of Shimonoseki, which ended the first Sino- 
Japanese war, allowed foreign manufacturing plants to be built in the 
Chinese treaty ports for the first time, and they developed rapidly. 

As the city changed the SMP changed with it, and the once sparse 
reports of the Captain Superintendents of Police started to chart both 
a rise in crime and an increasingly brittle political situation, as anti- 
Manchu activists operated more openly in the Settlement. The SMP 
needed to modernize itself, and Armstrong was at the heart of this 
activity over the succeeding decades, not least in its policing of 
Shanghai politics. After Chiang Kai-shek’s National Revolutionary 
Army took control of Chinese-administered Shanghai in March 1927, 
Armstrong’s close relationship with their now defeated opponents 


probably led to his resignation and departure from the city. 


The Director of Criminal Intelligence returned a wealthy man. Like 
many of his peers he came back with souvenirs of his life in China: a 
valuable collection of ceramics, ivory, and silver, and the usual curios, 
such as slippers for bound feet, and snuff boxes. He also brought back 
albums of photographs, which stayed in family hands after his death, 
and which present a mix of images quite commonly found in the 
collections left by other Shanghai policemen, as well as others which 
are much more unusual. The objects have been dispersed, but some 
of the albums remain, and they illustrate Armstrong’s working life, 


while also hinting at his emotional life there. 
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Foreign visitors to China, and residents there, were fascinated by 
violence and by the ‘cruelty’ that they regarded as particularly 
Chinese, which found its most common representation in the 
postcards and photographs they purchased or took of executions. 
Many examples of this genre from elsewhere in the colonial world 
survive, but it was clearly a common feature in the visions of China 
that foreign observers and visitors expected to see and record. 
Foreign policemen in Shanghai also secured photographs which had 
served as official records of executions, and these survive in many 
of their collections. Armstrong’s family, like some others, destroyed 
such photographs. What remain instead are images of policing 
activity—the police ambulance called to a dressmaker’s (p. 26), 
plates for printing forged notes—as well as vivid snaps of street 
scenes recording the political events that shook Shanghai in the 
middle 1920s: the bloody aftermath of an attempt by defeated 
Russian mercenaries to flee to asylum in the settlement across a 
barrier gate (p. 25), huge crowds parading to welcome the 
victorious Guomindang forces in March 1927 as they captured 
Shanghai (ar04-168). 


But there is a gentler side to the collection. The albums contain 
photographs taken, presumably by Armstrong, on the houseboat 
holidays in the waterways west of Shanghai that he was known 

to take regularly with another long-serving police colleague, 
Superintendent John Ramsay. These images record village and canal 
life, and there are affectionate snapshots and portraits of a young 
Chinese woman who evidently accompanied Armstrong. We know 
nothing about her, nor do we know anything about the rural folk he 


also photographed, male and female, perhaps on balance mostly 


female. Their anonymous handsome faces provide a marked contrast 
to the formal portraits of Fu Bingchang’s urbane circle (p. 20). 

All we know about these farmers is that they lived in the Taihu 

lakes region west of Shanghai, and that the images were taken in 

the 1920s. In addition, at some point Armstrong, or one of his 
relatives, perhaps a child, cut around their heads and pasted the 
faces into a small album, four to a page, inadvertently creating 


a visually striking record of these anonymous people (p. 21b). 


These rural portraits are puzzling. We might conclude that a 
detective, and one with a taste for scientific procedure, was recording 
ethnographic types, but the images, although clearly arranged—for 
they are not casual snapshots—lack evidence of any other formal 
systematic process. They can hardly be thought criminal types either. 
They might be considered sexual, but there are men and women, 

the old and the young, and that suspicion also falters. One remaining 
conclusion is that they form an affectionate reminder for a man at the 
end of his career, and heading back to Scotland from his home of 
forty years, of the people who populated his vacations from Shanghai. 
And in amongst them are also his reminders of a young woman, her 
actual status in his life entirely unclear. What those images suggest is 
that even for the Shanghai detective, for a man whose career was 
spent in enforcing European mastery over the city and in fighting 
Chinese nationalism, we can find clues to the deeper personal and 


emotional complications of life as lived by Britons in China. 


"Information for this essay comes from correspondence with Scott Armstrong; North China Herald, 


4 June 1927, p. 421; Robert Bickers, Empire Made Me: An Englishman Adrift in Shanghai (London, 2003). 


Lieutenants C, Mackenzie (left) and J. A. Moreton (right) on board the Chinese naval vessel Hailong, which they had seized during the 13 


assault on Chinese defences at Dagu (Taku) on 17 June 1900. Unknown photographer: Carrall collection, Queen's University Belfast (ca01-095) 
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14 Customs Fourth Assistants R. F, C. Hedgeland (left) and P. P. PR M. Kremer (right) in Nanjing 
(Nanking), c.1899—1903. Unknown photographer: Hedgeland collection, SOAS (he01-085) 
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Fu Bingchang (left) and Sun Ke (right), Sun Yat-sen’s son and future premier 
(1948-9), early 1920s. Fu Bingchang: Fu Bingchang collection (fu-n128) 
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Three, possibly Eurasian, women, Hong Kong, c.1909. 
Unknown photographer: Hedgeland collection, SOAS (he03-011) 
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Four, possibly Eurasian, women, Hong Kong, c.1909. 17 
Unknown photographer: Hedgeland collection, SOAS (he03-012) 


—— 


18 James W. Carrall (Chinese Maritime Customs Service), with his wife Frances and children, in Guangzhou 
(Canton), 1896. Unknown photographer: Carrall collection, Queen’s University Belfast (ca01-023) 
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Lunchtime at the Methodist Missionary School, Zhaotong (Chaotung), 19 
Yunnan province, c.1937. Marjorie Cottrell: Cottrell collection (co-s075) 
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20 Portrait of Hu Zhi, 1935. Jiang Fangling, 1940. 
Fu Bingchang: Fu Bingchang collection (fu02-023) Fu Bingchang: Fu Bingchang collection (fu-n283) 
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A rural woman with a baby, Taihu region west of Shanghai, A page from one of William Armstrong’s albums, women and girls, Taihu region 21 


c,1923—5. W. Armstrong: Armstrong collection (ar03-080) west of Shanghai, c.1923—5. W Armstrong: Armstrong collection (ar03-p60) 
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29 Chiang Kai-shek, (left, fu-n124), military leader of the Nationalists, and Hu Hanmin (right, fu-n090), right-wing Nationalist leader, Tangshan Hot Springs, Nanjing (Nanking), 1929. Some 
authorities date these photographs to April 1927 and the establishment of the Nationalist Government at Nanjing (Nanking) by the Guomindang. Fu Bingchang: Fu Bingchang collection 
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Min Chin posing with a camera, at Northern Hot Springs in Sichuan province, 1940. Foo Pingsheung (Fu Bingchang), politician and photographer, c.1935-40. 23 


Fu Bingchang: Fu Bingchang collection (fu04-005) Unknown photographer: Fu Bingchang collection (fu-s207) 
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Nationalist leaders at the Second National Congress of the Guomindang, Guangzhou (Canton), January 1926 


. At the front, Wang Jingwei (second left); Chiang Kai-shek (fourth left); Mikhail Borodin (fifth left); 


Song Ziwen (sixth right); Eugene Chen (Chen Youren) (third right); He Xiangning (second right); Song Qingling (Madame Sun Yat-sen) (first right). Fu Bingchang: Fu Bingchang collection (fu-n086) 


Aftermath of the storming of the North Chekiang (Zhejiang) Road barrier, Shanghai, by deserting White Russian mercenaries seeking asylum in the 25 


International Settlement as the National Revolutionary Army takes the city, c.22 March 1927. Unknown photographer: Armstrong collection (ar04-171) 


26 A Shanghai Municipal Police ambulance attending a crime scene, 


mid-1920s. Unknown photographer: Armstrong collection (ar03-026) 
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Street scene, near Holt’s Wharf, Hong Kong, 1922-3. 27 
G.W. Swire: Swire collection, SOAS (sw05-103) 
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28 Anglican church, probably in Guilin (Kweilin), c.1900—15. Unknown photographer: Banister collection (ba01-149) 


Harvest Festival Service, Methodist Church, Tungehwan, Yunnan 29 


province, 1937, Unknown photographer: Cottrell collection (co-s072) 


30 Chinese staff at the Customs House, Tianjin (Tientsin), 1905. 
Unknown photographer: Hedgeland collection, SOAS (he01-158) 


John Charles Oswald in his company tea-tasting room, Fuzhou (Foochow), c.1890. 


Unknown photographer: Oswald collection, SOAS (os05-164) 
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32 Customs staff outside the Customs House, Nanning, Guangxi province, c.1920. 
Hedgeland is sitting front centre, Unknown photographer: Hedgeland collection, SOAS (he01-260) 
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Hedgeland with Customs staff and Royal Navy personnel in the examination shed during the 1925 Programme for a musical evening, Nanjing (Nanking). Customs Assistants clockwise from top left: 
anti-British boycott, Shantou (Swatow). Unknown photographer: Hedgeland collection, SOAS (he02-016) J. Deveria, Willard Straight, K. J. Andés, J. Gory, and Bertram Lenox-Simpson (‘Putnam Weale’), 1902. 
Unknown photographer: Hedgeland collection, SOAS (he01-077) 
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China Navigation Company ship being launched in Hong Kong Dockyard, ¢.1911—21. 
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G.W. Swire: Swire collection, SOAS (sw07-151) 
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Guangzhou (Canton) harbour seen from the Butterfield & Swire office, c.1919—20. 35 
G.W. Swire: Swire collection, SOAS (sw04-052) 
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Jiujiang (Kiukiang) Bund and river steamer at China Navigation Company wharf, 1906—07. G.W. Swire: Swire collection, SOAS (sw12-061) 
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36 Huangpu River, Shanghai, from a China Navigation Company steamship, 1906-07. G.W. Swire: Swire collection, SOAS (sw 12-086) 
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Customs gig, flying the Imperial Maritime Customs Service flag, Nanjing (Nanking), c.1899-1903. 37 
Unknown photographer: Hedgeland collection, SOAS (he01-070) 
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38 Loading chests of tea onto the China Navigation Company steamship Kian from sampans, 
at Wuchang (Wuhan ), c.1906—07. G.W. Swire: Swire collection, SOAS (sw02-031) 
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Bridge of Ten Thousand Ages and sampans, Fuzhou (Foochow), c.1907. 39 
G.W. Swire: Swire collection, SOAS (sw13-135) 


Junks near Fuzhou (Foochow), c.1890. 


Unknown photographer: Oswald collection, ‘ 
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Riverboat, Guangxi province, c.1900—10. 4] 


Unknown photographer: Banister collection (ba0 1-066) 
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42 Transplanting rice near Zhaotong (Chaotung), Yunnan province, 1939, 


Unknown photographer: Cottrell collection (co-s1 10) 


Landscape, location unknown, early twentieth century, 43 


Unknown photographer: Wilkinson collection (wi02-29) 


44 Children in a photographer's studio, Shanghai. 
Unknown photographer: from Shanghai (published by Max Néssler, c.1907) (no01-07) 


A Chinese Photographer: 
Foo Pingsheung (Fu Bingchang) 


Yee Wah Foo 


Born in Foshan, Guangdong on 4 January 1895, Fu Bingchang 
(p.23b), the eldest of three boys, was a true southerner—a 
Cantonese Chinese whose family had been well-established in and 
around Foshan for over 300 years.' His father, Fu Hing Shia, was a 
businessman who had inherited money and property from his own 
father, a successful Hong Kong property developer. He died when 

Fu was a young boy. Fu’s mother, née Mai, was a local artist who 

was renowned in Foshan for her exquisite Chinese fan paintings. 

She never remarried. The Fu Bingchang photographs cover a period of 
thirty years from the early 1920s, when Fu first took up photography 
and had just started work as a junior member of the Cantonese 
Military Government under Sun Yat-sen, to 1949, when he took early 
retirement in Paris from a post in Moscow, having served there for six 


years as Chiang Kai-shek’s ambassador to Soviet Russia. 


Fu’s interest in art was evident from an early age. In his youth, he 
was said to excel in ‘charcoal drawings and Western-style painting’ .’ 
One of his illustrations that survives today is a portrait in charcoal 
of his concubine, Song Chongfan, sketched in 1929.’ When his 


father passed away, an uncle supported Fu’s move from Foshan to 
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study at St Stephen’s Boys’ School in Hong Kong. It was here that 
he met He Yonggqian, a classmate and later friend, who introduced 
him to his sister, Kitty, whom Fu married. By so doing, he joined 
a prestigious Hong Kong family with important connections in 
business and the revolutionary cause that would enable him to 


pursue a highly successful political career. 


Kitty’s father, Sir Kai Ho Kai (1857-1914), had been an ardent 
supporter of the Late Qing Reform Movement and had published 
several well-known essays on the subject. A foreign-trained medical 
doctor (at Aberdeen University and Charing Cross Hospital), he had 
been Sun Yat-sen’s teacher and mentor at the Hong Kong College of 
Medicine, which he had founded upon his return from Europe. He 
continued to maintain close ties to Sun.* Moreover, Ho Kai’s sister 
was married to the diplomat and politician Wu Tingfang, briefly 
acting President of China in 1917, who at the time had joined the 
revolutionary party and represented the northern regime under Yuan 
Shikai. It was natural, therefore, that after graduating as a civil engineer 
from Hong Kong University Fu should work for Wu, his uncle by 


marriage, as an assistant engineer on the Shanghai—Ningpo Railway.’ 
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When Wu Tingfang went to Canton in 1918 to meet other 
Constitutional leaders and organize the Military Government, 

he took Fu with him and appointed him a division chief at the 
government’s Bureau of General Affairs. When Wu’s son, 

Wu Chaoshu, was sent by the Government to participate in the 
Versailles Peace Conference in 1919, Fu attended as his attaché. 

A photograph of Fu around this time (fu-n169) shows a dapper 
24-year-old who is clearly enjoying himself. As befits a modern 
man, Fu is wearing a three-piece light worsted suit and leather 
brogues, and although the look is serious, one sees a young man 
with ambition and dreams for the future. Another shot (p. 15) 
shows Fu looking equally dapper in a light-coloured suit typical of 
the day, with Sun Ke, Sun Yat-sen’s son. The photograph is posed but 
informal, with the two men sitting cross-legged on easy-chairs and 
‘reading’ books. Fu later became Sun Yat-sen’s secretary, and was 
involved in gathering funds and organizing the Canton revolts of 
1920.° Later, when the Guangxi (Kwangsi) militarists were driven 
out of the province, Fu was appointed Commissioner of Foreign 
Affairs and Superintendent of Customs at Qiongzhou (Kiungchow), 
Hainan Island. After the coup-d’état of 1922 Fu resigned from 
political service, but when Sun Yat-sen returned to power in 1923, 
he appointed Fu concurrently the Canton Commissioner of Foreign 


Affairs and Superintendent of Customs. 


What is unusual about this young revolutionary is that throughout 
this turbulent political period Fu was personally taking photographs 
that recorded the important events he was involved in. His camera 
recorded Sun Yat-sen addressing his party members in the last 


years of his life, Wang Jingwei, a senior minister who would later 
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defect to the Japanese (fu-n127), and personalities such as Liao 
Zhongkai (fu-n097), a principal organizer of the first Guomindang- 
Communist United Front who was assassinated in 1925. 

Hu Hanmin (p. 22b) was accused of organizing his assassination. 
Fu remained a photographer after he became a diplomat, taking 


shots of the meetings and conferences he attended. 


In the early 1920s, amateur photography was fast becoming a 
popular hobby in China’s larger cities, and particularly so in the 
treaty ports, including Canton.’ It was while Fu was working as 
Commissioner in 1923 that he and two associates, Liu Tizhi and 
Pan Dawei, founded a photography club, the Jingshe (‘scenery 
club’). This was the first of a number of amateur photographic 
societies in southern China, and was modelled on Shanghai’s 
Huashe (Picture Club) and Beijing’s Guangshe (Light Club).* 
The Jingshe was also known as Lenglu Jingshe (Cold Cottage 
Scenery Club) after the name of the cottage where the founder 
members first met. The aim of the club was for its members to 
specialize in scenic photography—hence the name—and to put 
forward their best images for competition at national and 
international exhibitions. Club members planned weekend 
excursions to scenic spots in the countryside, captured their 
images, and developed their negatives at the Baoguang photo 
studio in Canton. Members met at the club to discuss their 


portfolios and exchange views on new methods and equipment. 


Ten years later in 1933, Fu wrote the preface for a photograph 
album to be published of scenic images by Liu Tizhi, one of the 
founders of the club. In it, he fondly recalled the many weekends he 


had spent in Canton taking pictures with fellow Jingshe members, 
noting that [he] ‘took thousands of images of rural Guangdong and 
Guangxi and learned much from those pleasant days’.’ Although the 
Jingshe did not survive long—the society dissolved in 1926 

when Fu left Canton to work as the Director General of the 
Guomindang’s Customs Administration—the society had 


some SUCCESS. 


Fu’s earlier images are most likely those that he took in China from 
the days of the Jingshe and up to 1942. His later photographs date 
from after that period to 1949. Most of these later photographs 
were taken outside China, in Soviet Russia or Europe. Many feature 
members of the ‘Prince’s clique’ (taizi pan) with which Fu was 
associated, a political network mainly made up of Cantonese elites 
in the Nationalist Party, and so called because the leader, Sun Ke, 
was Sun Yat-sen’s son. In 1943, Fu was promoted by Chiang Kai- 
shek to the position of Chinese Ambassador to Moscow and he 
remained there until 1949. Fu stopped taking photographs when he 
arrived in the city, owing to a ban on photography in Soviet Russia 
that lasted until the end of the war. The odd photograph from this 
period is shot only from inside the embassy or during official 
occasions, such as Fu’s signing of the Moscow Declaration in 1943. 
The photograph (fu-n559) of the signing of the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Friendship and Alliance in August 1945 was taken just after the 
ban was lifted. It shows Fu in his official capacity in company with 
Stalin, T. V. Soong, and Foreign Minister Wang Shijie witnessing 
Molotov signing the Agreement on one of the few occasions when 
Fu was in front of the camera rather than behind it. When Fu 


resumed his old hobby he took great delight in snapping pictures of 
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ordinary Russians going about their daily lives, especially when he 


stayed in his small dacha in the countryside. 


Photographs of the Moscow period include many of Fu’s attaché 
and lover, Hu Zipang. In one shot (fu-n670) Hu poses in front of 
a portrait of herself, drawn by the aging Russian painter Peter 
Koncharovsky. A measure of Fu’s feeling for this woman can be 
gleaned from an entry in his diary on 1 April 1949, written after 
returning from the airport where he had bid her farewell after 

six years of working together: ‘it is difficult to predict whether 

or not I will see her again, and the sorrow of separation is 
something I cannot speak of ... those things that are controlled by 
the Heavens cannot be changed’. If he had realized that she was a 


communist agent, there would have been even more to reflect on. 


Fu was an avid and enthusiastic photographer and his work shows 
that he took great care and pride in his hobby. He told his son 

that composing a photograph was rather like painting a picture. 

It was important to choose the main object first, consider the 
background, and then think about how to emphasize the object 
against its background, especially in portraiture. He would say that 
it is important to know the person and create the character of the 
person in the photo." Fu used a number of different cameras in his 
life, most of them German. He did almost all of his own printing, 
enlargements, and retouching, thus keeping total aesthetic control 
of his prints, and one can still see cropping marked up in pencil on 
some of his work prints—and later in his albums the cropped 
versions. In later years, and even in Soviet Russia, Fu experimented 


with movie cameras. A diary entry dated 1 January 1948 notes: 
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“Since last year I have started making short films, although I cannot 
do them as well as before, because of the environment I am in.’ 


For moving film he used a Moviecon and a Bolex. 


The two most distinctive groups of images in his collection include 
the photographs of political personalities and events already 
mentioned, and portraits of women. The women Fu photographed 
were those he knew well—relatives, friends, or wives of 
colleagues. They are dressed, accessorized and coiffed in the height 
of fashion. These women, wearing their westernized clothes, slim- 
fitting gipao, and with painted red lips, are a poignant symbol of the 
‘new’ or ‘modern’ Chinese women (xin ntixing or xiandai_funti) who 
had a striking impact on cultural discourse in the 1920s and 1930s. 
A portrait of Hu Zhi (p. 20a) taken in 1935 is typical. She has 
rouged lips, a fringed and bobbed hairstyle, and wears earrings and 
slim-fitting gipao in a striking chevron print. Jiang Fangling (fu02- 
026) was Fu’s then mistress, with whom he had two children. In 
this shot, taken in 1940, Jiang is wearing a silk polka-dot headscarf, 
loosely tied under the chin in Western style. Her tilted head and 
confident pose are relaxed and glamorous, and clearly self- 


: P , 
consciously ‘modern’. 


What is unique about Fu’s photographs of political meetings 

and personalities is that his position in the Guomindang as a 
government minister and career diplomat enabled him to capture 
many of the political giants of the period in informal circumstances, 
for example, during private moments on sightseeing trips 
(fu-n080), or relaxing on easy-chairs (p. 15), as well as at key 


events in the evolution of the Guomindang in Canton. What is also 
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remarkable about his images is that they were envisaged and taken 
from a Chinese perspective. In this sense they capture China’s view 
of itself during this period of evolution from ancien régime to 
modern nation. Fu’s portraits are different from the Chinese at 
work tableau and other views typically brought back by visitors, 
and provide a strong counterpoint to other images in this volume. 
European photographers’ access to China’s political and cultural 
intelligentsia was limited. Through his lens, Fu shows us the lives of 
those who were driving change, and for that reason his photographs 
are a quintessentially Chinese reflection and expression of this 
period. His images give us a tantalizing, intimate glimpse of 
revolutionary China, and the elites which seized power there in 
1926-7 and held it until 1949. 


‘Lo Hsiang-Lin, Fu Bingchang yu jindai Zhongguo (Fu Ping-Ch’ang and Modern China) (Hong Kong, 
1973), Introduction. 
* Ibid. 117. 


bid. 198. ‘Charcoal drawing by P. S. Foo’ 

‘C,H. Choa, The Life and Times of Sir Kai Ho Kai (Hong Kong, 1981), ch. 1. 

* Fu Bingchang xiansheng fangwen ji lu (The Reminiscences of Mr Fu Bingchang), Oral History Series 
o. 45 (Taibei, 1993), Introduction. 

° Lo, Fu Ping-Ch’ang and Modern China, 2. 

’The Canton scene is sketched in Chen Shen et al., Zhongguo sheying shi 1840-1937 (History of 
hotography in China) (Taibei, 1992), 159-60, although this gives the wrong date for the 


establishment of the club. 


a 


[. G. Liu, Meijing ji (Pictorial Photographs) (Shanghai, 1934). 
° Quoted in Lo, Fu Ping-Ch’ang and Modern China, 118. 


"© Chung Hung (Johnny) Foo, Interviewed by author 5 Aug. 2007. 


Picturing China: 
A Photographer’s View 


Jamie Carstairs 


The photographer Diane Arbus once observed that ‘a photograph is 

a secret about a secret. The more it tells you, the less you know’! 
Whilst digitizing some seven thousand old photographs, I have travelled 
vicariously all over a China of long ago, gradually getting to know 
pieces of that vast country, rectangle by rectangle, as an enigmatic, 
silent, still, monochrome place, a place that does not exist like this any 
more. Sounds and movements can generally be imagined, although 
voices in an unknown language are elusive, and it takes cinema film 
to convey the gait of a woman with bound feet. Many photos do 
indeed come without captions or context, and queries multiply. 
Nevertheless, they can deliver information and stories, if only they 
can be read and understood. It could be that when allied to thorough 
background and historical knowledge, many secrets can be told. 


However, more caveats apply. As John Berger asked in Another Way 
of Telling: 


What is a photograph? What do photographs mean? How can they be used? Photographs 
are ambiguous. A photograph is a meeting place where the interests of the photographer, 
the photographed, the viewer and those who are using the photograph are often 
contradictory. These contradictions both hide and increase the natural ambiguity of the 


photographic image.’ 
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And yet, when looking at photographs, it is not too difficult to 
acknowledge these important inherent contradictions and nuances, 
to bear in mind the whos, what fors, and whys. If asked how such 
contingent material could be of use to historians, it could be argued 
that there is something about a photograph that is unambiguously 
real and true—benefiting from what Laszlo Moholy-Nagy called the 
‘hygiene of the optical’—and that photographs are in fact 


informative, if read perceptively.’ 


When peering at an old photo through the optics of a modern 
digital SLR camera, I see a view in much the same way as it was 
seen by the long-gone photographer. This can be strangely moving. 
In this way I have got to know the photographers, especially Warren 
Swire, Fu Bingchang, and William Armstrong, finding out aspects of 
their character and interests by what and how they photographed. 


Warren Swire proficiently and thoroughly documented his work 
environment—assiduously filling in the indexes of his negative 
albums and referencing these entries to his negatives, which he 
marked in white ink (these reference numbers come out back to 
front when the negative is printed). During a lifetime’s photography, 
he clicked his way through several cameras, including a Kodak 
Panoram Number 4. This remarkable shoebox of a camera had a lens 
which pivoted 142 degrees to make negatives twelve inches long. 

A brief Edwardian craze for these novelty cameras probably petered 
out due to the amount of film used up for each snap. The panoramic 
picture (p.36b) that Swire took from the prow of one of his ships as it 
approached a teeming Shanghai is a wonderful and evocative example 


of his workaday world of tonnage and bund, river and steam. 
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Fu Bingchang was a talented hobbyist photographer who also 
recorded his work life—in his case, fellow politicians and 
diplomatic staff. He excelled at observed and formal portraiture 
and also created dreamy and poetic, soft-focus landscapes in 

the pictorialist tradition, always with a keen eye for the pleasing 
composition. For example, I particularly like the image on the 
cover of this book—an elegantly-caught moment, as well as a study 
in headwear and seniority (which reminds one of the old advertising 
slogan ‘Get ahead, get a hat’). This snapshot is also admirable 
because of the compositional difficulties of photographing a group 


of five, even when deliberately arranged. 


The rich seams of historical photography remain an underexploited 
resource, but some gems shine brightly for me as a photographer. 
As one commentator noted, ‘Photography was and is a staggering 
invention. It brought our ancestors face to face with themselves, 
and it brings us face to face with them.’* And what faces: who 
could not be charmed by the character and the individuality of the 
Chinese children (ar02-71)? The heads of the Customs Service men 
being juggled by a Chinese warrior (p. 33b) look surprisingly 
contemporary for a photograph of a photomontage made in 1902. 


One can only marvel at the patience and ambition of the Shanghai 
studio photographer who managed to get the attention of six out of 
seven toddlers, whilst also posing them with albums of photographs 
(p.44). The picture on page 43 of the rays of the sun streaming by 

a hillside shrine into a valley—what the Italian painters called an 
‘effetto di Dio’ (a ‘God effect’)—s also marvellous and technically 


accomplished. Also interesting from a photographer’s point of view, 
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is the photograph reproduced here on page 31: in order to 
consistently judge the colour of the tea, a tea-tasting room would 


face north and be top-lit, just like an early photographer’s studio. 


Stephen Poliakoff’s atmospheric 1999 film about a picture library, 
Shooting the Past, was structured around the idea that if enough old 
photographs were collected in an archive, any individual’s entire life 
could be assembled in pictures. Whilst this notion is absurd, the 
randomness of the photographic selection process and the variable 
chances of the survival of a particular scrap of photographic paper 
or celluloid do make one yearn for pattern or coincidence—which 
serendipity sometimes ensures is forthcoming: I was delighted to 
come across, months apart, the same grim scene photographed 
from different angles by different photographers in 1905 (yo-s29 
and pe01-033). As the online Historical Photographs of China 
archive grows and the images are studied, there will be more 
connections and more observations—and researchers will be able 
to piece together new historical information from these thousands 


of secretive, rectangular records of old China. 


' Diane Arbus, quoted in Susan Sontag, On Photography (London, 1979), 111. 

* John Berger and Jean Mohr, Another Way of Telling (Cambridge, 1989), 7. 

* Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy, Painting, Photography, Film, trans. J. Seligman (London, 1969), 38. 
‘ Robert Pols, Dating Old Photographs (Newbury, 1992), 4. 


Picturing China 
The Collections 


The photographs in this volume and in the exhibition come 


from the following sources: 


William Armstrong collection: c.500 photographs taken 
between 1897 and 1927, in four albums, belonging to the Shanghai 
policeman William Armstrong. Many appear to have been taken 

by him, but some were probably purchased. Owned privately. 
Banister family collection: c.900 photographs, 1890s to early 
1920s, by various photographers. The Revd William Banister 
served with the Church Missionary Society in Fujian province. 
Owned privately. 

Carrall family collection: c.300 photographs in two albums, 

put together by the daughters of James Wilcocks Carrall (Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service). The Carralls lived in Chefoo (Yantai) 
and the pictures date from approximately 1896 to 1903—many were 
apparently taken by Muriel Fawcus Carrall. Queen’s University Belfast. 
Cottrell collection: 130 photographs, 1925—51, belonging to 

a family of Methodist missionaries working in Yunnan province. 
Many were taken by Fred or Marjorie Cottrell. Owned privately. 
Crowley collection: scrap book, containing ephemera and 
twenty-five photographs, all relating to the accidental death and 
funeral of Sub-Inspector John Crowley, a Shanghai policeman, 
1927-8. Owned privately. 
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Fu Bingchang collection: c.2,500 photographs (loose and 

in albums) and negatives, many taken by Fu Bingchang, 1920s 

to 1950s. Owned privately. 

Hedgeland collection: c.600 photographs, 1898 to 1927, in 
three albums, documenting the Customs career of R. F. C. 
Hedgeland. Many of the photos were taken by Hedgeland and 
others assembled by him. SOAS. 

Oswald collection: five albums and some loose prints of this 
tea-growing Fuzhou family’s photographs, 1880s to 1930s. These 
include early ‘instantaneous’ snapshot photography, as well as 

some fine professionally produced photos. SOAS. 

Palmer collection: 150 photos from China in two albums. William 
A. L. Palmer served in the Shanghai Municipal Police, and subsequently 
worked for the Asiatic Petroleum Company. 1920s. Owned privately. 
Peck collection: 137 mostly early twentieth-century photos, 
taken or acquired by the Shanghai policeman Harold Evans Peck. 
Owned privately. 

Phipps collection: four albums created by Ann Phipps, a niece 
of the diplomat Sir Miles Lampson (1st Baron Killearn), containing 
photos, documents, and ephemera—souvenirs of stays in China 

in 1928—9 and 1932-3. Owned privately. 

G. W. Swire collection: a remarkable collection of celluloid 
negatives in over thirty annotated albums, including c.1,800 images 
of China. The photos were taken by G. Warren Swire between 
1907 and the 1940s. SOAS. 

Wilkinson collection: an album of family snaps from the 1930s 
and two albums of scenic photographs, probably purchased by 
Edward Edelson Wilkinson, who worked for the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company. Owned privately. 
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The Historical Photographs 
of China Project 


Historical Photographs of China seeks to locate, and digitize for 
preservation and dissemination, photographs of China held in 
private hands in the United Kingdom. China’s twentieth-century 
vicissitudes have seen great destruction of its built heritage and 
of archival and photographic historical records. The project 
offers material which augments what has survived in China itself. 
It also provides a substantial resource for the study of European 
and Chinese photography, for the history of collecting, and for 


studies of the material culture of life in China. 


The project would be interested to hear from owners of similar 
photographs. Enquiries should be directed to Professor Robert 
Bickers, Historical Photographs of China project, School of 
Humanities, University of Bristol, 11 Woodland Road, Bristol 
BS8 1TB. E-mail: hums-chinaphotos@bristol.ac.uk 


Technical Note 

Jamie Carstairs has digitised images for the Historical Photographs of 
China project, with a Canon EOS 20D SLR digital camera mounted 
on a Kaiser RS10 copy stand. The lights on each side of the copy stand 
were set at 45 degrees and metered—in our case, the camera could 
then be set at an exposure of f8 and one tenth of a second at 1OOASA 


(an underexposure of a third of a stop is advisable). A 100 mm macro 
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lens is used to re-photograph originals as small as a postage stamp, 
while other lenses cater for larger originals up to around 12 x 16 
inches. Mirror lock up is enabled. A remote shutter release and an 
angle viewfinder are attached to the camera. All photographs are 


re-photographed in colour to capture the warm tones. 


Images were transferred from the camera to Adobe Photoshop and 
saved as tiff files at 300 dpi (these image files being about 20Mb, 
after cropping to original format dimensions). Adjustments include 
levels (with alt), curves, followed by fine contrast and brightness 
tweaking. Jpegs at 72 dpi were made to be uploaded to the project 
website <http://chp.ish-lyon.cnrs.fr> and metadata was added. 


A lightbox placed under the camera on the copy stand was used to 
re-photograph monochrome negatives. Negatives were placed 
emulsion side down on the lightbox and held flat with metal rulers 
or a sheet of glass. The camera was set to 100ASA, f8, aperture 
priority. The viewfinder was filled as much as possible. In Photoshop, 
an ‘action’ was set up to invert the image (which turned it into a 
positive) and to de-saturate it by 100% (which removed any residual 
colour cast/stains in the celluloid or glass of the negative), leaving 

a black and white image to be balanced, as described above. 

Any negative size can be digitally copied inexpensively with this 


innovative technique. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FROM BRITISH COLLECTIONS 


Chinese Maritime Customs Project Occasional Papers No. 1 


Between the 1840s and 1950s tens of 
thousands of Britons lived in or visited 


China, and they brought or sent back 
photographs that they had taken, 
commissioned, or purchased. In the 
twentieth century growing numbers of 
Chinese visited or moved to the British 
Isles, bringing their possessions with them. 
Picturing China 1870-1950 provides an 
introduction to some collections of these 
images, mostly still held by families with 
past China connections, and it reproduces 
some of the treasures of this virtual archive. 
Published in conjunction with an exhibition 
of the materials, and a new online resource, 
the volume contains introductions to the 
‘Historical Photographs of China’ project, 
which is concerned with these collections, 
and to some of the main bodies of material 
that have been located. Britain’s historical 
relationship with China has not always been 
an equal one, but these images suggest just 
how intimate it has long been. 


The exhibition is sponsored by 
John Swire & Sons Ltd. 


pid 


JOHN SWIRE & SONS 


And funded by the Arts and Humanities 
Research Council (AHRC) 


Cc) Arts & Humanities 


Research Council 


This is a China Now event 


Historical Photographs of China website: 
http://chp.ish-lyon.cnrs.fr 


Project funders also include 


Ele University of by 
* Garis: WON 


Worldwide Universities Network 


